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THE LIMITS OF LEGITIMATE RELIGIOUS DIS- 
CUSSION. 

BT THE EIGHT EEV. LEIflHTOST COLEMAN, S. T. D., LL. D., 
BISHOP OF DELAWARE. 



There is a discussion styled religious that is not legitimate. 
It is such as calls into question the fundamental principles of 
religion. Any discussion which involves disrespect to them 
transcends its proper bounds. 

Of course, there must be among the disputants, or on the part 
of those who would pass judgment upon the legitimacy of such 
discussions, an agreement as to what is meant by the term 
Religion. 

My own view of the subject shall be confined to the United 
States. The inquiry will at once arise: " Is there here any form 
of religion which may be called national, and which its adherents 
may on that account consider entitled, so far as its fundamental 
principles are concerned, to limitation of debate ? " 

Without hesitation, I answer " Yes." Prom the very beginning 
of its colonization, this country has distinctly recognized Chris- 
tianity as its religion. It is just as easy to prove its formal and 
constant acknowledgment in the beginning as it is to prove that 
there is no such formal acknowledgment in our present national 
constitution. Yet this very lack of formal acknowledgment, when 
considered in connection with the fact that Congress is prohibited 
from making any .law respecting an establishment of religion, 
can be fairly considered as testifying not only to the existence, 
but, also, to the supremacy of Christianity : for, as one of the 
things belonging to God, Cassar is not to meddle with it. The 
federal constitution, taken together with " the laws in pursu- 
ance thereof," may be said to be founded not only upon, but in, 
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Christianity — the existence of which is throughout pre-supposed. 
The appointment of chaplains for hoth army and navy and their 
payment out of the common funds are facts which are not to be 
overlooked in the consideration of this same point. 

In further support of the contention that Christianity is the 
national religion of America I would not only appeal — as one can 
do very confidently — to the common sentiment and practice of 
all classes, but also to the well-weighed utterances of the 
judiciary, from the first days of our political independence. 

It may suffice to adduce one or two authorities on this point. 
Chancellor Kent, of New York, delivered, in 1811, the following 
opinion : "The people of this State, in common with the people 
of this country, profess the general doctrines of Christianity as 
their faith and practice." True, he went on to say, " The 
Constitution has discarded religious establishments," but what 
then ? " It does not forbid judicial cognizance of those offences 
against religion and morality which have no reference to any 
such establishment, or to any particular form of government, 
but are punishable because they strike at the root of moral obli- 
gation and weaken the security of social ties." He added : " To 
construe it as breaking down the common-law barriers against 
licentious, wanton and impious attacks upon Christianity itself, 
would be an enormous perversion of its meaning."* 

The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania subsequently ruled that 
" even if Christianity were not a part of the law of the land, it is 
the popular religion of the country ; an insult to which would be 
indictable as tending to disturb the public peace "; adding that 
"no society can tolerate a wilful and despiteful attempt to subvert 
religion."f This same court annulled a will made in favor of a 
society of so-called atheists, on the ground that the State law rec- 
ognized none but literary, charitable and religious societies. 

So, then, I repeat that a discussion which would include with- 
in its limits an attack upon the fundamental principles of Chris- 
tianity is, so far as that attack is concerned, distinctly illegiti- 
mate. 

We recognize this dogma when applied to civil affairs. When 
a citizen essays to bring into disrepute the fundamental princi- 
ples of that form of government under which he is living, he is ac- 

* 8 Johns, 290. 

1 11 Serg. & R.,394. 
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counted a traitor, and is liable to arrest and punishment. It is 
within the remembrance of many how often and how severely 
such offences were treated during the period of our Civil War. 
And the same rigor is observed in some European countries to- 
day. 

Furthermore, in some of the things as to whose discussion 
there is a limit affixed by the State, there is much that does not 
approve itself to our reason, and much more, perchance, that is 
not to our liking. But, for all that, the charge and danger of 
treason remain the same. 

Is it not much more treasonable to bring into contempt the in- 
stitutions and tenets of Christianity ? And especially so, since it 
is a time of war ? For in the conflict which Christianity is waging 
there is no discharge. It will last as long as the world in which 
we live. Therefore it is that a perpetual limit must be placed to 
the questioning or denial, by way of discussion, of such things as 
are essential to Christianity. 

Hardly anything is more injurious to the State than a lack of 
confidence between man and man. It threatens the disruption of 
the very bonds of society. And this is the risk that is run in 
allowing religious discussions to goonindeflnitely and wantonly, 
robbing men of their faith in God and Christ, and so, in time, of 
their faith in one another, for faith in man has its highest de- 
velopment among those who believe in God. 

It may now be time to give some indication of what is here 
meant by the fundamental principles of Christianity. None is 
more distinctly so than a belief in the personality of its founder, 
Jesus Christ. And with this belief in His personality is the 
equally fundamental belief in Him as both God and Man. 

But few persons question the fact of His existence. More re- 
fuse to acknowledge His Divinity. And herein lies a transgres- 
sion of the limits of legitimate religious discussion. Indeed, one 
who denies the Divinity of Christ takes himself out of religious 
discussion altogether — at least so far as this country is concerned. 
He robs Christianity of that which primarily makes it the re- 
ligion of the world, and reduces it simply to a system of wilful 
deceit and shameless wickedness. For if knowing, or even sus- 
pecting, that Christ was only human, His disciples claim that 
He is Divine, and because of His Divinity insist upon certain things 
as necessary for membership in Him, they surely are most irre- 
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ligious, and their creed can have no place in the discussions of 
those who would be accounted even moral men. 

But, believing as they do, and by faith seeing* that Christ is 
God, and resting upon this cardinal article all the other articles 
of their faith, it is not difficult to understand how aggrieved they 
feel whensoever His Divinity is disputed, and, by necessary infer- 
ence, if not by direct assertion, His goodness is denied. Such an 
assault is beyond the pale of legitimate discussion. 

I would not condescend to enter into a debate with one who 
should wish to discuss the character of my mother— -that is, as to 
her goodness. I certainly would draw the limit there. 

Shall I be compelled to discuss religious matters with one who 
does not recognize Christ's Divinity ? For it is because we know 
that He is more than human, and therefore perfect and beyond any 
human criticism, that we feel that any assault upon His character 
is out of place in a land that is at least professedly Christian. 

It is on this account that one cannot but regret the recent 
appearance in this Review of an article which, while professing 
to be a review of the life and works of a French author, lately 
deceased, was really an arraignment of Christianity, and a wanton 
attack not only upon Christ's claim to Divinity, but also upon 
His goodness of character. 

Such an article certainly transgresses those bounds of religious 
discussion which I have ventured to lay down ; and this not 
only because of assailing the fundamental principles of Chris- 
tianity, but, further, because of its vain repetition of what has 
been so many times answered with such unquestionable reason- 
ableness. Really the disciples of Christ's religion have good 
grounds for insisting that its verity should not be so frequently 
impugned with stale, worn-out, and a hundred-times-answered 
statements and arguments. May they not, with good grace, in- 
sist upon some limitations in this respect ? 

Such repetitions do but little credit to those intellectual gifts 
to whose exercise the impossibility of accepting Christianity is 
attributed. It is Locke, I think, that suggests the folly of ex- 
tinguishing reason in order to exalt faith, as though a man would 
put out his eyes in order to see better with a telescope. Is not 
the converse of this equally true ? Of what use are the eyes with- 
out the telescope, except to see dimly and uncertainly ? 

* Hebrews si., 1. 
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May we not say that in the truths of Christianity we have rea- 
son in its highest form ? Without them, indeed, reason oft-times 
becomes only another name for will, and is set against conscience. 
As has been said by one of old : " We must have a reason for 
that which we believe above reason." Men will think and speak 
of the fellowship of gifted intellects, putting the mind in place 
of character. And then, having dethroned moral excellence, 
they begin to think all religions alike — giving but little value to 
any of them. They become, as it were, color-blind. It is not 
then difficult, having undervalued religion, to go on and despise 
it. 

Thus our reasoning powers when alone, without the aid of 
the Spirit of God, are likely — nay, one may say certain — to become 
most weak and untrustworthy in dealing with moral and religious 
truth. 

Christians acknowledge, readily enough, that there are mys- 
teries beyond, though not contradictory to, our reason. Our 
opponents deny this, and insist upon understanding all things. 
And, when they come to such as pass their comprehension, these 
are rejected as untrue. They would substitute for Christianity a 
human system or theory. 

Lotze, in his " Microcosmus," fairly describes the relation of 
reason to mysteries when he says : " If reason is not of itself 
capable of finding the highest truth, but on the contrary stands 
in need of a revelation, still, reason must be able to understand 
the revealed truth, at least so far as to recognize in it the satis- 
fying and convincing conclusion of those upward-soaring trains 
of thought which reason itself began, led by its own needs, but 
was not able to bring to an end."* 

Christianity, therefore, is the religion of reason, and of reason 
in its strength and purity. It is the answer to the soul's deepest 
and truest wants ; and of its common wants. Thus, as related 
to all men, it is a religion of history. It is founded on facts. 
The first Adam was no myth. Neither is the second Adam an 
abstract idea. Christ is — not only was, but is — a person. 

And it is as being a person of perfection, the Incarnate Son 
of God Himself, that we feel that in assaulting Christianity He is 
assaulted, and in assaulting Him all virtue and all grace are like- 
wise assaulted, and that in assaulting them the very foundations 

* II., p. 660. 
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of our life are liable to be overthrown. This sensitiveness to any 
attack upon our blessed Lord is shared in common by all who are 
really entitled to the name of Christian ; for, however true it is 
(and it is one of the saddest of all truths) that many divisions 
exist among Christians, yet it is equally true that to all alike 
the doctrine of Christ's Divinity and of man's salvation through 
His Atonement is too dear to allow it to be questioned by any one. 
Again, I say, there must be limits set to such assaults. 

And these limits I would set not only as regards the discussion 
of His nature and His character, but also as regards the discus- 
sion of His commandments. Let me illustrate my meaning here 
by reference to the two great Sacraments of the Christian reli- 
gion, Baptism and the Supper of the Lord. These were unques- 
tionably ordained by Christ Himself. And they are accounted 
"as generally necessary to salvation." Yet how largely are they 
ignored by people living in these United States. And how 
flippantly, oftentimes, is the question of their obligation dis- 
cussed ! The question, I submit, is beyond the legitimate limits 
of a religious discussion. It is treasonable to the King of kings, 
and thus becomes in itself irreligious. 

I am quite prepared to admit that there are some points in re- 
gard to the sacraments which may be legitimately discussed, 
e. g., the mode of Baptism. But as to their necessity, there is no 
room for debate. That question has been settled, and whoever, 
by argument or by practice, shows disrespect to such a funda- 
mental principle of the Kingdom puts himself out of court, and 
is, I repeat it, guilty of treason. It is not an open question. In 
fact, it has never been anything else but a closed question, except 
as those who are rebellious have dared to debate it. 

And what makes this impiety all the more deplorable is that 
it belongs in many instances to those who pride themselves upon 
their morality, and who are acknowledged by others as moral men, 
but who, in my judgment, are very far from deserving a place in 
such a category. For what is morality? Primarily it means 
living according to custom or rule. Thence it comes to mean 
living according to the law of right and wrong. And since 
Christianity, above all other systems of principles, informs man 
as to his duty, its standard must needs be his guide if he be sin- 
cerely determined to fulfil his duty. Customs exist so long as 
public opinion allows them to exist. Now, the public opinion of 
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this country is Christian opinion. Therefore, our national 
morality in its highest form is virtually but another name for 
Christianity. The morality of a heathen country is quite differ- 
ent from the morality of a Christian country. An American who 
proposes to be governed by what he terms moral principles must 
be prepared to acknowledge the claims of Christ's religion. In 
other words, a man who is not a Christian cannot be accounted a 
moral man. 

I know how liable one is to be misunderstood who sets up such 
a strong claim for Christianity, but in setting up a weaker claim 
one is thereby lowering the standard of morality. For while it is 
true that by our unduly magnifying morality we belittle Christian- 
ity, it is equally true that in belittling Christianity we degrade 
morality. , 

"We are much too lenient as to the immorality of so-called 
moral men ; of men who while they select certain precepts for 
their obedience treat with disdain other precepts just as binding 
upon their consciences. A really Christian man is always a moral 
man ; but he who is only what the world calls moral maybe very 
far from being a Christian man. A really Christian man, I say, 
for one is well aware how oftentimes this word Christian is 
claimed by and allowed to persons who do not accept in its in- 
tegrity — one might say in its simplest form of meaning — the 
Catholic doctrine of the Divine Sonship, a Sonship not enjoyed in 
common by all men, but exclusively by Christ Himself. 

There is a vagueness in the belief of some so-called Christian 
people as to this absolute equality of Christ with God, in His 
Divine nature, which seems to make the line of distinction be- 
tween them and others very slight. Their character and their 
life are high and commendable in many respects, but when their 
belief in Christ is pressed to its real elements it is found to be 
far short of that which has ever been maintained by the real con- 
fessors of the Church. In other words, it is only a belief in Him 
as human ; human on a higher plane, it may be, than any other 
being, but still beneath the plane of God Himself. 

It is thus that I find myself immovably opposed to consider- 
ing any one worthy of the name of Christian who fails to accept 
the terms of fellowship in Him which He Himself unequivocally 
lays down. Can it be otherwise than degrading to Him to allow 
the name Christian to such as reject the very fundamental prin- 
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ciples of the Master, after whom they profess to call themselves ? 
As well might one call himself a Free Mason who disbelieved in 
the principles of that ancient order, or reckon himself a disciple 
of Copernicus who rejected the theory associated with that name. 

One other apparent digression. I have spoken of people 
called moral by the world. Here again I would recognize their 
claim to respect on account of their freedom from transgressing 
the laws of man and, it may be, some of the laws of God. But 
inasmuch as in regard to other laws of God (e.g., such as relate 
to Baptism and the Lord's Supper), they are deliberately and con- 
tinuously guilty, I feel constrained to withhold from them the 
appellation so frequently given them. There is need to repeat 
to-day in every community the maxim of St. James : " For, who- 
soever shall keep the whole law, and yet offend in one point, he is 
guilty of all."* 

Holding such views concerning the significance of the terms 
Christian and moral, I cannot but feel that persons who venture 
to deny the divinity of our Blessed Lord and the obligations of 
His sacraments practically transgress the limits of legitimate re- 
ligious discussion, inasmuch as these principles are funda- 
mental to its existence. 

It is out of no fear of the ultimate issue of what I have here 
described as illegitimate religious discussion that I insist upon 
limits being set. The truth is always stronger than any attack 
upon it, and the history of Christianity affords the strongest en- 
couragement to its believers to-day. But one cannot help feeling 
deeply concerned for the welfare of those who make attacks upon 
it, and so, to free them from danger — danger of which no human 
pen can fully write — one earnestly demands that a limit should be 
set. No one can consider the result of even a flippant word 
against Christianity without realizing the peril in which those 
who hear it may be placed. The very safety and welfare of the 
community, in its highest rights and privileges, are endangered 
if there be limitless questioning of the truths which accompany 
salvation. 

In this connection there come up, all unbidden, the 
solemn words of St. Peterf describing those who " deny the 
Lord that bought them" and others who "follow their per- 

* St. James. II., 10. 
t II. St. Peter. 2. 
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nicious ways." It is the old question of authority. Men re- 
sent dogmatic teaching to-day, as in the days of old. They 
resent it not only because of what may thus be taught, but 
because of its putting boundaries to their own conclusions. As 
of old, these limits are set for men's advantage. It is because of 
such limits that men are freed from the bondage of irresponsible 
and dangerous opinions and are held to that truth in whose integ- 
rity alone there is absolute liberty. 

Speculations are restrained, but belief becomes certainty. It 
is with no " perhaps " that a soul which has lived within the 
bounds of revealed religion anticipates the eternal change, but its 
language is "I KNOW that my Redeemer liveth." 

Leightok Coleman'. 
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